THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

low wonld observe the conditions of the appointment.*
Pentlow conducted himself so well in his new office that the
justices of Middlesex at one of their Sessions subsequently
thanked him for his vigilance and efficiency.! At the same
time, Fielding drew up regulations for the guidance of the
eighty constables within his immediate jurisdiction and
afterwards encouraged Saunders Welch to publish a little
treatise on the same subject so that constables might know
precisely what was expected of them.

As a lawyer and justice, he saw at once that the existing
statutes against violent crimes were inadequate; they
seemed to be framed, he declared, more for the escape of
highwaymen and footpads than for their conviction. Ac-
cordingly, he prepared during his first year in office, as the
reader has probably observed, the draft of a "Bill for the
better preventing Street Bobberies," which he sent to
the Lord Chancellor with his " Charge to the Grand Jury."
Though the draft is no longer extant, we may assume from
Fielding's subsequent proposals that it was a very drastic
measure which the Government was not then ready to
advocate. He was doubtless advised to try out the old laws.
At any rate he adopted this course of action and pursued
it with vigour. Quoting from the newspapers under the
date of August 29, 1750, "The Gentleman's Magazine"
says: "So many highway men and street-robbers are in
custody on the impeachment of their accomplices, that the
little prisons are quite full; notice was given in the papers,
that those who have been robbed might see the impeached
persons in Clerkenwell Bridewell, or at Justice Fielding's
on their examination." Many of these robbers, however,
were acquitted when brought to trial, owing to defects in
the law.
And so Fielding resolved, as another point of attack, to
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254eet, he applied for one of two positions
